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Historians looking at the first arrival of the Nor- 
mans in southern Italy have tended to conflate un- 
critically a wide variety of sources. The diversity 
of stories was present from very early times and 
sprang from the very nature of the ‘free enterprise’ 
conquest of southern Italy. The nature of the 
Stories, especially the account of Amatus of Monte 
Cassino, which embodies poetic material, has been 
insufficiently understood. This article stresses the 
links between the Norman arrival and papal policy, 
showing that the Normans arrived in 1017 and no 
earlier. Emphasis is laid upon the testimony of 
Rodolphus Glaber. 
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It is a frequent and frustrating circumstance 
that so often the historian is ignorant about 
the origins of very important historical 
events. No official account has survived of 
the speech of Pope Urban II at Clermont 
which launched not merely the first crusade 
but ultimately the whole crusading move- 
ment so Urban’s objectives are still the sub- 
ject of controversy amongst historians. Even 
in a much later age no proper record of 
President Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg ad- 
dress was ever made (Mayer 1972:290-1; 
Riley-Smith 1988:13-30; Barton 1930). The 
arrival of the Normans in southern Italy is 
of comparable importance. It is evidence of 
the growing confidence and expansiveness 
of northern Europe whose economic and re- 
ligious development found contemporary 
expression in the ‘white mantle of churches’ 
built at this time and it ultimately led to the 
creation of the Kingdom of Southern Italy 
and Sicily (France 1989:116-7; Chalandon 
1907; Gay 1904). In general terms we know 
why the Normans came to South Italy: tur- 
bulence and instability in southern Italy at- 
tracted Norman mercenaries to the area be- 
cause in their own land state-building and 
the growth of population was limiting their 
turbulence. The weakness of Byzantium 
from the mid-eleventh century then gave 
them their opportunity. But the occasion of 
their coming, the how and the when, is 
poorly documented. For the most part the 
sources are narrative and it is unfortunate 
that all to often they are available only in 
old editions. Moreover the magisterial 
treatment of the whole subject of the Nor- 
man domination in southern Italy by 
Chalandon has left a considerable mark on 
the views of historians.' It is time that the 
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subject was looked at again and the sources 
re-examined. 

It is conventional to consider the South 
Italian sources for the coming of the Nor- 
mans in the light of two very different trad- 
itions: the Salerno tradition based upon 
L'Histoire de li Normant of Amatus of Monte 
Cassino and the Gesta Roberti Wiscardi of 
William of Apulia.” According to Amatus 
the Norman presence in the area began 
when, just before the year 1000, a group of 
Norman pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Land bravely defeated Saracens who were 
demanding tribute from Prince Guaimar IV 
of Salerno (999-1027) who was so impressed 
by them that he sent messengers who 
accompanied them to their native land and 
recruited mercenaries, some of whom took 
service with a Lombard rebel against the 
Byzantines, Melo, in his revolt of 1017. Wil- 
liam of Apulia would have us believe that 
this Melo met a group of Norman pilgrims 
at the shrine of St Michael on Monte Gar- 
gano and persuaded them to send him 
troops when they returned home so that he 
could again raise revolt against the Byzan- 
tines. Neither of these writers is in any way 
a contemporary of the events he describes. 
William was probably a French immigrant 
to Italy writing between 1095 and 1098. 
Amatus was born about 1010, became 
bishop of Capaccio near Salerno and was 
later a monk of Monte Cassino: he seems to 
have completed his work by 1080 (Mathieu 
1961:17-24). However, this must be recog- 
nised as a simplification for these writers 
and some of the other major chroniclers of 
the Norman domination depended upon 
local chronicles and annals produced in dif- 
ferent cities and churches in the area. Some 
have survived but the relationship between 
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them seems obscure and the likelihood of 
contamination in the production of later 
versions very high. So much speculation 
surrounds the sources of these and other 
major writers on this subject that they need 
to be very carefully handled, and it is neces- 
sary to examine them in the context of the 
known events. But this much needs to be 
said at the outset — that these are separate 
traditions. Each is a complete story in itself 
and purports to explain how the Normans 
came. There is no evidence whatsoever to 
bring them together, as Joranson saw. 
Chalandon, in suggesting that the Salerno 
tradition explained the arrival of the Nor- 
mans and that those whom Melo met at the 
shrine of 5t Michael on the Gargano were 
simply the same people, was suffering from 
that tendency to conflate which has, as we 
shall see, afflicted writers on this subject 
from earliest times. Thanks to the authority 
of Chalandon this kind of conflation con- 
tinues.' 


Southern Italy in the early eleventh century 


South ofthe papal lands lay an area of acute 
political fragmentation. A constellation of 
virtually independent Lombard powers 
owed only a nominal loyalty to the Byzanti- 
ne emperor. The rulers of Gaeta, Capua, 
Naples, Amalfi, Benevento and Salerno we- 
re regarded by the Byzantines as satellite 
princes but their loyalty was uncertain (Fal- 
kenhausen 1967). For Byzantine power in 
South Italy was itself a thing of ebb and 
flow. The reconquest of Apulia in the ninth 
century and its consolidation in the tenth 
into the themes of Longobardia (Apulia), 
Calabria and Lucania made Byzantium the 
most formidable local power and a force for 


stability, yet the Byzantines had lost Sicily 
where by the end of the first millennium 
three Arab emirates ruled: they and the old 
Arab settlements on the mainland menaced 
Christian South Italy and the reconquest of 
Sicily was a major Byzantine aspiration — 
rather more important than exerting control 
over the Lombard powers to the north.” Nor 
were the claims of Constantinople over the 
Lombards without challenge. Charles the 
Great, as Roman emperor, had sought to 
dominate the duchy of Benevento and the 
western emperors had inherited his claims 
and interests. When Otto I took the impe- 
rial title in 962 he had to fight a war to 
obtain recognition from the Byzantines and 
the result was the truce of 972 which recog- 
nised his power over Benevento and arran- 
ged the marriage of his son Otto II to the 
Byzantine princess Theophano. Otto II as- 
sumed the title Romanorum Imperator Augustus 
and claimed the whole area until his defeat 
by the Saracens at Cape Colone in 982 and 
his death in the following vear. his son Otto 
III tried to assert his position in South Ita- 
ly. The German kings therefore posed a po- 
tential threat to the Byzantine position in 
the south and especially to the loyalties of 
the Lombard princes, and this threat was 
the greater because of the instability of By- 


Version 1 

That a group of forty Norman pilgrims returning from 
Jerusalem insisted that Salerno under Guaimar IV 
resist a Saracen attack and demand for tribute. As a 
consequence Guaimar sought their aid to recruit their 
compatriots. 


Version 2 
That before 1000 Melo ‘the Catapan’ led Normans 
against the Grecks. 


zantine rule in Apulia. Here the population 
was largely Lombard and resentful of By- 
zantine domination. Heavy taxation — as 
Rodulfus Glaber indicates - may well have 
caused tensions which were perhaps exacer- 
bated by a more severely Orthodox eccle- 
siastical policy after the challenge of Otto I 
became apparent.’ In the Lombard princi- 
palities to the north the native rebels could 
see an example and a source of aid. In 987 
Bari rebelled and in 997 the major revolt of 
Smaragdos and his brother Peter shook By- 
zantine power, and these were far from iso- 
lated incidents (Chalandon 1907:40-1). It 
is a mark of the instability of Byzantine po- 
wer in the area that even in the expansionist 
reign of the mighty Basil II (976-1025) it 
could be challenged (Ostrogorsky 1968: 
298-325). This tension between elements of 
the local population and their Byzantine ru- 
lers exploded once more in the revolts of 
Melo and his brother-in-law Datto in 1009 
and again in 1017. It is undoubtedly the 
case that this political instability and conse- 
quent revolts played a part in attracting 
Norman mercenaries to South Italy.” 

The South Italian sources record three 
distinct traditions about the coming of the 
Normans to South Italv: 


Amatus of Monte Cassino, 
Annales Casinenses 
Leo Marsicanus 


Romuald of Salerno and Chronicon Amalfitanum 
relying on the ‘Little Norman Chronicle? 
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Version 3 
That Melo rebelled and Normans supported his 
rebellion in 1017. 


Of these traditions, that of Romuald and 
the Amalfi Chronicle is by far the weakest. 
The Chronicle of Amalfi dates from after 
the death of Guiscard in 1085. Romuald, 
archbishop of Salerno (1153-81) wrote a 
universal history from the Creation to 1178. 
Both appear to have used a work dating 
from the early twelfth century, the Little 
Norman Chronicle (LNC) which seems largely 
to have been based on tradition 
(Chalandon 1907:xli, xlix-lii; Hoffmann 
1960:105-14; Schwarz 1978:135-42). They 
are therefore very late accounts and what 
they have to say about events at the turn of 
the millennium can be regarded with suspi- 
cion, especially as it is rather odd. There is 
no doubt that Melo rebelled against the 
Byzantines shortly after the millennium, 
probably in 1009. Apart from the Greek 
sources this is attested by the Annals of Bari 
(605:1043) and by Lupus Protospatarius. 
The Bari annals and the chronicle usually 
attributed to Lupus Protospatarius which 
extends to 1102, both seem to depend on 
carlier Bari annals and for the period in 
question do not seem to have been elabo- 
rated.!! The rather more complex work of 
Leo Marsicanus, which will be considered 
in more detail later, also describes these 
events (see pp. 189, 190-191, 196). No one 
seriously doubts the reality of the rebellion 
and there is good reason to believe that 
these two Salernitan sources had access to 
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William of Apulia 
Lupus Protospatarius 
Annals of Bari 
Chronicle of Bari 
Annals of Benevento 
Annals of Ceccano 
Annals of La Cava 
Chronicle of Carpineto” 


some perfectly sound information though it 
is difficult to say if this came from the LNC. 
In virtually identical terms they report that 
Melo rebelled at a time of the famine of 
1010 or 1011 which was also mentioned by 
Lupus and the Bari annal. He won a victory 
over the Byzantines and seems to have 
seized, as Leo also suggests, Ascoli and 
perhaps Troia before being defeated by a 
new Byzantine governor. They do not men- 
tion the rebellion of Bari which seems to 
have been the central event and which is 
firmly attested by Leo and the annals of 
Bari, neither of whom report any Norman 
involvement. But what is strange is that 
both writers tell us that these very events 
had also occurred before the year 1000, as 
well. The Amalfi annal says Melo and the 
Normans rebelled in 999 while Romuald 
says that it happened about the time of the 
death of Hugh of France and the accession 
of Robert II in 997. The suggestion that 
the same set of events occurred twice can 
simply not be truc and suggests an error in 
their common source. But the LNC itself is 
very late — dating from the early twelfth cen- 
tury: perhaps this explains the curious title 
given to Melo — ‘Catapan’, and the fact that 
the new Catapan Basil is called Bojoannes 
(who crushed the revolt of 1017), when in 
fact it was Basil Mesardonites who crushed 
the revolt. It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the LNC confused the rebellions of 


Smaragdos and Peter in 997, with those of 
Melo in 1009 and 1017. Perhaps this was a 
result of their being recorded in a nameless 
form such as that used by Lupus to record 
the rebellion of 1009. This was then used as 
a vehicle to introduce the Normans into 
Italy. It is worth noting that in both the 
Amalfi Chronicle and Romuald the form of 
the entry is an explanation of how the Nor- 
mans first came to the area, and that neither 
mentions the rebellion of 1017. This does 
not mean that the two chronicles are value- 
less for this period. Their accounts of the 
rebellion of 1009 corroborate that of Leo 
though he never mentions Norman partici- 
pation. His dating is very uncertain for he 
refers to the Greek reassertion of their posi- 
tion after Otto I and their arrogance which 
tandem provoked Melo, a noble of Bari, into 
revolt. Leo dates this some time after a Nor- 
man defence of Salerno about 997, so that 
the reference is to Melo's revolt of 1009 
seems fairly clear. Leo adds interesting de- 
tail in his account of the revolt of 1009, not- 
ably that a conspiracy of citizens of Bari 
forced Datto and Melo to flee from the be- 
sieged town to Ascoli before turning north 
first to Salerno then to Capua. Melo's wife 
and child were sent to Constantinople while 
Datto was given a tower on the Garigliano 
by Pope Benedict VIII (1012-24) 
(Hoffmann 1980:238-9). More is added to 
our knowledge by the annals of Bari which 
explain that in 1011 Melo defeated the 
Grecks at ‘Betete’ near Bari and that Ismael 
(apparently a Saracen leader) fought the 
Greeks at this time at Monte Peluso. Lupus 
does not mention Melo in connection with 
this revolt but he adds that Trani rebelled 
and that the Saracens attacked Cosenza 
(Pertz 1925c:57). All in all we have a very 


confused picture of this early revolt, but it 
was clearly very serious for it lasted four 
years before the Byzantines could put it 
down and the great city of Bari was in- 
volved. Its severity and long duration at- 
tracted considerable Saracen raiding. But 
there is no hint that Normans were involved 
and it is interesting that Leo never mentions 
them despite his assertion that they had al- 
ready appeared in the area before 1000. 
Therefore, although not valueless in itself, 
the tradition of Romuald and the Amalfi 
annal does not help us in our search for the 
origins of the Norman intervention. It rep- 
resents an attribution of the acts of others 
to the Normans as an explanation of how 
they first came, and a clumsy one at that. 
Nor does it in any way support any other 
tradition for although it suggests a Norman 
presence in the area before 1000 it does so 
in an entirely different connection to that of 
Amatus and Leo of Ostia. A brief indica- 
tion of their account of the first coming of 
the Normans has already been given. They 
represent what has been called the 'Salerno 
tradition’ which is analysed below (see pp. 
187-188 and 193-197). 

A more interesting set of events suggests 
the coming of the Normans occurred in 
1017. There is an impressive testimony to 
the basic facts that Melo once again raised 
revolt against the Bvzantines and that this 
üme he based himself in Capua where he 
recruited. Normans who strengthened his 
army. It is remarkable that all the sources 
comment on the presence of Normans, 
sometimes called Franci. Indeed in some of 
the annals the references are very brief and 
this is the only salient fact that comes from 
them. The annals of La Cava, Ceccano and 
Monte Cassino have virtually the same 
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entry: Normanni Melo duce coeperunt expugnare 
Apuliam. They are obviously linked, though 
how closely is not clear (Chalandon 
1907:xxx-xxxi, for example). The late 
twelfth Benevento annal which 
used earlier material says that the Normans 
came and attacked the Greeks in 1017 and 
Normanni conducti ab Ysmaele.'* The anonym- 
ous Bari chronicle reports that in 1017 Melo 
defeated the Catapan Tornikios: in a revolt 
at Trani Iohannes Protospatarius was killed 
and one Romoald, (surely a local name) 
sent to Constantinople. Subsequently in 
1018 the new Catapan defeated the Franks 
at Cannes and Melo fled to the German 
Emperor Henry II. The Bari annal reports 
only a single battle in which ‘Basil Vulcano' 
(Bojoannes) defeated the Franks at Can- 
nes.'? The evident interest in the Normans 
even in these brief accounts suggests the 
novelty of their presence and makes the si- 
lence of some of these and other sources on 
the matter in connection with the revolt of 
1009 significant. Such short entries clearlv 
do not tell the full story of the events which 
began in or about 1017 and for these we 
have to rely on more substantial chronicles, 
whose writers, however, used a complex of 
annals and other information, and therefore 
interpreted them in the light of their own 
ideas. There is no real dispute about the 
course of events in 1017-18 and the account 
of Lco Marsicanus, especially as corrobo- 
rated and amended by Lupus, has generally 
been accepted. Melo met the Normans at 
Capua and then struck north east into 
northern Apulia, either because he feared 
the obvious route via Benevento would be 
guarded, or because he had reason to be- 
lieve that he would find support in that 
northern part of Apulia.'® The rebels met a 
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Greek force led by Leo Passianos at Arenula 
on the river Fortore, and although William 
of Apulia claims the outcome was indeci- 
sive, the Normans continued to advance 
and defeated and killed Leo at Civitate in 
june 1017." A third victory for Melo fol- 
lowed at Vaccareccia. At this point the 
Catapan Tornikios was recalled and in late 
1017 or early 1018 the formidable Basil 
Bojoannes replaced him. Basil seems to 
have put down the revolt at Trani and sent 
Romoald its leader to Constantinople (Leo 
240, Lupus 57). In October of 1018 Basil 
then defeated the Normans at Cannes after 
a period of stalemate during which the 
Catapan was presumably rallying his 
forces." The most curious account of this 
period is given by Lupus who, in common 
with William of Apulia mentions only two 
battles before Cannes, and alleges that in 
both the Greeks were victorious although 
Patianos was killed in the second (Lupus 
57). This picture of the Greeks retreating in 
victory simply will not hold water, but he 
adds the detail that Melo fled and sought 
the aid of Henry II of Germany but died 
there, while Datto retired once again to his 
tower on the Garigliano where he was cap- 
tured by Bojoannes in 1021 and taken to 
Bari where, Leo says, he was executed 
(Hoffmann:241-2; Pertz 1925c:57). This re- 
cital of the outline of the rebellion would be 
accepted by most historians, and all the 
sources give prominence to the Norman 
role, but as to how the Normans got there 
and became involved no such clear picture 
emerges. 

The annals and shorter works simply re- 
cord the presence of the Normans in sup- 
port of Melo, often very briefly and what 
they have to say can only be used to confirm 


or contest the major accounts. But these 
larger works were all written much later 
and what they report represents an effort to 
make sense of older sources now for the 
most part lost and a view, indeed an in- 
terpretation, of events. The works of Wil- 
liam of Apulia, Amatus of Monte Cassino 
and Leo Marsicanus are all alike in this re- 
spect. In general terms Amatus and Leo are 
seen as supporting a Salerno tradition of the 
coming of the Normans which suggests that 
they had a continuous presence in the area 
from before 1000, while the Gargano tradi- 
tion of William of Apulia and Alexander of 
Carpineto suggests that they arrived only in 
1017. In practice it is clear that Alexander 
merely summarised William’s account here, 
so this view of the coming of the Normans 
rests entirely upon his work (Joranson 
1948:358-9). 

'The Gesta Roberti Wiscardi is a Latin poem 
written by William of Apulia who appears 
to have been a cleric, perhaps one closely 
connected with Pope Urban II to whom the 
work is dedicated, and he was almost cer- 
tainly of North French rather than Italian 
origin, though it is not possible to say 
whether he was an old settler of a newcomer 
to the area. His work mentions the First 
Crusade, though not its outcome and ap- 
pears to have been written between 1095 
and 1099 using older sources. In general it 
shows an Apulian bias and its latest editor 
thinks its report of the coming of the Nor- 
mans and early events in general depends 
largely upon Apulian annals linked to 
Lupus and the Bari Annals and Chronicle 
already mentioned (Mathieu 1961: Intro- 
duction 11-24). William suggests that the 
Normans first came to Italy at the time of 
the revolt of 1017 and he has a simple tale 


to tell. A group of Norman pilgrims visiting 
the shrine of St Michael on the Gargano 
met Melo, remarking upon his dress. Melo 
asked them to recruit their compatriots to 
aid him against the cruelty of the Greeks. 
Once home these Norman pilgrims praised 
the wealth of Italy and described the weak- 
ness of its inhabitants and so persuaded a 
number to make the journey south with the 
frank purpose of seeking wealth. They ar- 
rived in Campania where Melo gave them 
arms (Mathieu 1961:11.12-44, 101-103). In 
the spring Melo led his allies into Byzantine 
territory and there follows the narrative of 
the rebellion indicated above. There is an 
unusual detail — we are told that the em- 
peror and lords of Constantinople 
threatened Melo with decapitation at the 
time  Bojoannes was sent (Mathieu 
1961:11.80-5, 103). Much ink has been spent 
on discussions of this account: is it likely 
that Normans were on pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St Michael at this time? Was the 
area under Byzantine control and if so could 
Melo have ventured there?!” This account 
has gained much credibility from the frank- 
ness with which greed is suggested as a mo- 
tive which impelled the Normans to leave 
their native land. Moreover, in the passages 
which follow William tells us very bluntly 
how in their early days in Italy the Nor- 
mans lived as brigands and vagabonds seek- 
ing money and fighting for anybody who 
would pay them. They played off the prin- 
ces of Italy and when one Rainulf founded 
Aversa it acted as a recruiting centre for 
these rogues who would admit any evil-doer 
into their ranks. William says it was only 
with the revolt of Ardouin at the time of the 
Byzantine expedition against Sicily in 1040 
that they became important, a view he 
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shares with the Psellos." This apparent 
frankness and simplicity need not be ac- 
cepted at face value. The writing of history 
in the middle ages was a political act and 
those moved to it were subject to contem- 
porary pressures. William seems to have 
been closely connected to the court of Roger 
Borsa and it has been said that his work has 
two themes: Le premier est le remplacement pro- 
videntiel des Grecs par les Normands en Italie: 
l'auteur décrit les luttes entre Normands et Byzan- 
tins spécialement en Pouille. Le second theme est 
l'exhaltation de la famille des Hauteville, surtout 
de Robert Guiscard, héro du poeme (Mathieu 
1961:11). The Hauteville family domination 
in southern Italy was always subject to 
challenge — from without by interested pow- 
ers, and from within by the raw Norman 
nobility who were perfectly well aware that 
it was a free enterprise conquest which had 
won them their lands. There had been no 
Hauteville expedition to South Italy com- 
parable to the Norman Conquest of En- 
gland. In these circumstances the Hautevil- 
les needed to enlist means to 
strengthen their power, and literary prop- 
aganda was a useful means. There can be 
no doubt that William was required to 
propagandise for the Hauteville family and 
for them the question of the coming of the 
Normans was an embarrassment and yet it 
was unavoidable. William's solution was 
‘Deus ex machina’: the piety of the Nor- 
mans brought them to the area where under 
the aegis of St Michael they were directed 
to the liberation of Apulia from the alien 
and arrogant Greeks. Such a solution avoid- 
ed mention of any other political power, 
clothed the whole matter with an acceptable 
aura of sanctity and created a sanction for 
the main theme of the work — the Hauteville 
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mission to liberate South Italy from the 
Greeks. William worked within an emer- 
gent Hauteville tradition: “the Norman 
chroniclers of Southern Italy were commit- 
ted to lauding the Hautevilles as though 
they were personnages of royal rank” (Capi- 
tani 1977:11). Malaterra wrote his Historia 
Sicula at the request of Roger of Sicily to- 
wards the end of the eleventh century. His 
hero is Roger and in opening his work he 
looks back upon the house of Rollo im- 
plicitly associating with its glories those of 
the house of Hauteville (Pontier:5-20). Nor- 
man strenuitas epitomised in Roger, under 
divine favour, achieves the ‘manifest des- 
tiny’ of the house of Hauteville (Capitani 
1977:7-9). Slightly later in the context of 
the First Crusade this same praise for the 
Guiscardian race appears in the Gesta Tan- 
credi in a very explicit form.?! This is not to 
dismiss the value of William of Apulia, or 
indeed of other Norman chronicles, but we 
must be aware of the tradition within which 
they were writing and the constraints it im- 
posed. William's frankness about the brut- 
ality, duplicity and savagery of the Nor- 
mans in their early years probably reflects 
reality, but of course this was a licensed 
honesty. Malaterra tells us that Roger of 
Sicily told him to report his early life as a 
brigand (Pontieri 1928:25). We can think of 
the Hautevilles as being rather like modern 
‘respectable’ Mafia chieftains who pay for 
expensive public relations exercises and yet 
are proud of their brutal past and not averse 
to having it known - a reputation of that 
kind always has its uses. But the Hautevilles 
had no part in the advent of the Normans 
and this was an Achilles heel, hence the dis- 
creet and perfunctory version produced by 
William, an evasion rather than an explana- 


tion. William’s account of the revolt of 
1017-19 is perhaps not the best we have. 
He mentions only three battles — Vaccarec- 
cia appears to be the one he does not know 
about, but it is generally supported by other 
sources, notably Lupus, and presumably re- 
flects his knowledge of earlier material. We 
can use William of Apulia’s work, but we 
need to recognise that where it bears upon 
the Hauteville striving for legitimacy and 
recognition, it needs to be treated with care. 
The advent of the Normans is just such an 
occasion. 

If there are good reasons for dismissing 
the Gargano tradition, what of its rival, the 
Salerno tradition which essentially rests 
upon the work of Amatus of Monte Cassino 
and Leo Marsicanus? The work of Amatus 
is of immense importance for the history of 
the Normans in Italv in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Leo tells us that Amatus was episcopus, 
et huius monasterii (Monte Cassino) monachus, 
and recent research indicates that he was 
born in Salerno and became bishop of 
nearby Capaccio (Hoffmann 1969:100, n. 
15). He wrote his history, ystoriam quoque 
Normannorum, in Latin, but unfortunately its 
original text is lost to us and is known only 
in a French translation of the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth centuries which is gener- 
ally considered to have been fairly literal 
though with some minor omissions and ad- 
ditions.”” He had completed his work by 
1080 which is some considerable time after 
the events here considered. The section of 
the work which deals with the coming of the 
Normans was copied by Leo into the second 
recension of his Chronicle of Monte Cassino 
with only minor differences (Hoffmann 
1980: [CDMS] 236-7 and n. 64). Amatus 
was a monk of Monte Cassino under its 


great abbot Desiderius and it is clear that 
he was anxious to defend the pro-Norman 
policy of his master. He was writing very 
shortly after Desiderius had managed to 
bring together Richard of Capua and 
Robert Guiscard and it was, perhaps, under 
the influence of these very recent events that 
Amatus expounds /a mission providentielle de 
Robert Guiscard et de Richard de Capoue. By 
contrast Amatus is strikingly hostile to 
Gisolf of Salerno who refused to join De- 
siderius's settlement.” Here was a fine 
balancing act which Amatus performed 
with skill, for while Guiscard was the do- 
minant figure amongst the Normans, the 
power of the house of Capua was all too 
close to the great abbey and the rivalry be- 
tween the two was evident (Chalandon 
1907:76-7). In general terms Amatus’s 
work has been held in high esteem for where 
he can be corroborated he seems to have 
been reasonably accurate and honest.” 
However, Amatus was writing on the basis 
of earlier works and his account of the com- 
ing of the Normans is exceedingly complex 
and presents very grave problems. His story 
of a siege of Salerno by the Saracens about 
the year 1000 has often been challenged and 
it has been suggested that it represents con- 
fusion with the well-attested Saracen siege 
of 1016. Hoffmann rightly argues that such 
an event could have taken place though he 
can produce no definite evidence that it did 
(Hoffmann 1969:98-9). The prince of 
Salerno then conferred with the Norman 
pilgrims who were reluctant to enter his ser- 
vice, and sent messengers back to Nor- 
mandy with them, bearing tokens of the 
wealth of the area, to recruit mercenaries 
(vv.xvii-xviiii). In v. xx, however, we are 
told of a feud between one William and Gil- 
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bert who was blamed for William’s death 
and fled with his brothers Raynolf, 
Ascligime, Osmude and Lofulde before the 
wrath of Robert conte de la terre. The signifi- 
cance of this story will be considered later 
but its consequence was that these Normans 
and others departed with the messengers of 
the Prince of Salerno and passing via Rome 
came to Capua, and there they met Melo 
who recruited them for his expedition 
against the Byzantines. This brings us into 
the area of problems, for why did these Nor- 
mans stop at Capua if they were intending 
to go to Salerno, and exactly what date is 
being referred to? Melo was not part of any 
revolt before or about 1000. The account of 
the campaign of Melo which follows is 
wildly different from any other version. In 
v.xxi Amatus says that Melo and the Nor- 
mans fought five battles against the Grecks, 
et ensi Melo par la force de li Normant fu en lo 
trone de son honor. In v.xxii the Greek emperor 
then raised more forces which were defeated 
by the Normans in a sixth battle. In an un- 
mistakably literary passage redolent of a 
Chanson de Geste, and complete with charac- 
teristic rhetorical question, E! que diroie je?, 
the writer then expands upon the numbers 
in the imperial army with their lances like 
reeds, swarming like bees across the coun- 
tryside. The Normans were triumphant in 
this sixth battle, killing vast numbers of 
their enemy but only 10 of an original 250 
Normans survived. Then we have a per- 
sonal aside by the writer in which he confes- 
ses that he does not know if these Normans 
had come afresh from Normandy or sepa- 
rated from those who came to Capua: this 
may be a confused reflection of what Glaber 
and others imply, that there was apparently 
a lull in the fighting during which more 
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Normans came from Normandy.? The wri- 
ter then comments that the Normans split 
into two groups — one staying with Melo 
and the other going with the messengers of 
the prince of Salerno, and this presumably 
refers to what had happened before the 
fighting started. Now, hearing of the losses 
of their countrymen, the Normans of 
Salerno rallied to the aid of Melo and de- 
feated the Greeks in a seventh battle at 
'Vaccarice' which is usually regarded as the 
third of the Norman victories, However, of 
the 3000 Normans who fought only some 
500 survived; two of their leaders went to 
serve Athenulf of Monte Cassino and the 
other four went to the prince of Salerno. 
Then the writer adds the odd comment that 
it seems that these 3000 were newly come 
from Normandy though he has already im- 
plied that was not the case. It is all very 
strange. No other account mentions as 
many as seven battles and there is general 
unanimity that in the end the Normans 
were defeated, this time by Basil Bojoannes, 
at Cannes which is never mentioned at all. 
Moreover the number of personal interjec- 
tions by the writer (even if some of these 
may have been distorted by translation) in- 
dicates that he himself was confused: the 
question arises, bv what? The answer is by 
the material which he had before him. 

At the heart of Amatus's account is a 
problem. He tells us that the Normans came 
first to South Italy Avan mille in response to 
the invitation of the prince of Salerno, yet 
they come via Rome and arrive at Capua 
(not Salerno) and they go immediately to aid 
Melo in what appears to be an account of 
the rebellion of 1017. What has happened 
to the intervening 17 vears or more? It is to 
this question that the personal interjections 


of the writer are in part addressed, but they 
never solve the contradiction. It is just pos- 
sible that the story of all the battles in the 
revolt represents a conflation of the revolts 
of 1009 and 1017 - though in fact the num- 
bers of battles attested in other sources can- 
not be made to add up to this total, there is 
no mention of the rebellion of Bari so cen- 
tral to the events of 1009 and it is very odd 
that there is no mention of Cannes. Perhaps 
a clue lies in the highly literary passage em- 
bodied in v.xxii. Surely here we can recog- 
nise that Amatus had before him a poem 
and this is the source of this remarkable se- 
quence of events which culminate not in a 
Norman defeat, but in a heroic victory so 
costly in lives that they were unable to profit 
from it. And from this, surely, we can dis- 
cern what Amatus is putting before us — a 
conflation of stories which he had from var- 
ious sources, some written, some not. Two 
key elements in Amatus's account of the 
coming of the Normans are the story of the 
siege of Salerno and the Norman feud which 
led Gilbert and his four brothers to flee to 
Italy before the wrath of their lord. The 
siege of Salerno is placed before the year 
1000, but the quarrel between Gilbert and 
his rival William is reported to have incur- 
red the wrath of their lord Robert, conte de la 
terre who can only be Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy (1027-35) — yet Gilbert and his 
brothers, we are told, came to Italy and 
joined Melo in the rebellion of 1017! It is 
tempting to assume that the name of Duke 
Robert is a mistake for Richard (996-1026) 
(Bartholomaeis 1935:25, n.a), but Leo, who 
used Amatus’s account also refers to 
Robert, and the date is confirmed by an im- 
portant Norman source. 

Ordericus Vitalis was writing in the early 


twelfth century but his abbey of St Evroul 
had close links with southern Italy, espe- 
cially with the abbey of St Euphemia in 
Calabria, and the local family of the Giroie 
had married into the house of Capua. 
Whereas Amatus says that Gilbert Buatére 
and his brothers Rainulf, Asclettin, Os- 
mund and Rodulf fled to Italy after they 
had murdered William Repostel in the pres- 
ence of Duke Robert, Ordericus reports that 
Osmund Drengot slew William Repostel, 
who had boasted of seducing his daughter, 
“in the arms of Duke Robert while they 
were hunting in the woods", and then fled 
with his brothers to Brittany, England and 
Apulia where he was the first Norman 
knight to get a stronghold of his own from 
the ‘prince of Benevento'.? This is recognis- 
ably a variant of Amatus’s story and as Or- 
dericus had no knowledge of South Italian 
sources, was presumably derived from fam- 
ily and local tradition and gossip in Nor- 
mandy. We can speculate that there was a 
similar source for Ordericus’s next story. 
He says that “Later a Norman knight called 
Drogo ...” returning from pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, delivered the city of Salerno 
and its Duke Guaimar from the demands of 
Saracens for tribute. This story, which is 
not dated but placed after the affair of Os- 
mund Drengot, is very much that told by 
Amatus as having happened before the year 
1000. No one could claim that Ordericus is 
a valuable source for the coming of the Nor- 
mans to South Italy; of the seventeen Nor- 
mans he records going to Italy, no less than 
fourteen can definitely be traced to the 
period after 1027. But he knew some stories 
and, as his latest editor says, conflated them 
(Joranson 1948:366; Chibnall 1966 l:xxx- 
xxxii). Ordericus's tale about Osmund 
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Drengot was interpolated into the Gesta Nor- 
mannorum Ducis of William of Jumiéges and 
again it is dated to the time of Duke Robert. 
However, immediately after this we are told 
of Thurstan Scitel, “The first leader of the 
Normans in Apulia, while they were still, as 
newcomers, mercenaries of Gaimar duke of 
Salerno”. He has been identified by Chalan- 
don as the Torstainus Balbus who Leo says 
fought for Guaimar in 1022, and by Joran- 
son as a different person, Citellus, a merce- 
nary of Guaimar who became lord of Monte 
Peloso in 1043. In any case the story of 
Thurstan has clearly fabulous elements 
which appear to stem from some epic tradi- 
tion.” The conflation we find in Ordericus 
and in William of Jumieges gives us a clue 
as to the methods of Amatus, for he too is 
conflating what appear to be family stories 
and other sources. 

The Normans who came to southern 
Italy in the early eleventh century came not 
in a single expedition, but as groups of indi- 
viduals, each of whom would go their own 
way and conclude their own alliances as 
they thought fit. There was no common 
storv of origins, only family traditions, often 
only vaguely dated, and it is these which 
Amatus tried to put together with other 
material into a coherent story — and failed. 
There is no need to agonise over the siege 
of Salerno and its likely date: for Avan mille 
read “Once upon a long time ago ...", while 
it is at least likely that Osmund and his 
brothers came under the circumstances de- 
scribed and in the reign of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. Amatus had no satisfactory account 
of the rebellion of 1017 and he used a pas- 
sage of heroic poetry. It is very notable that 
Leo Marsicanus, although he used the 
stories of the Salerno siege and the affair of 
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Gilbert Buatere which he found in Amatus, 
looked elsewhere for his account of events, 
both in 1009 and 1017. Indeed on the latter 
he gives a very coherent account which 
shows enough other 
sources to be widely acceptable. Even he, 
however, failed to clear up the confusion in- 
troduced by Amatus's date of Avan mille for 
the first arrival and the attribution of Gil- 
bert’s flight to the time of Duke Robert of 
Normandy. In the light of this discussion it 
is hardly possible to sustain the notion that 
the Normans first came to South Italy Avan 
mille. The nature of the stories, the recollec- 
tions of families written down some 70 years 
after the events they purport to describe, 
casts doubt upon the whole idea. It is not 
that these are lies in the simple sense of the 
word — merely speculations and half-under- 
stood recollections. The one solid fact that 


approximation to 


is clear and evident is that the Normans 
arrived in time to support Melo's revolt in 
1017, and it is clear they came as mer- 
cenaries. If they had come earlier the events 
of 1009 gave them perfect scope, vet the 
sources which mention them so invariably 
in 1017 are silent for the earlier revolt. It is 
worth reflecting also that the revolt of 1009 
seems to have been much more serious than 
that which followed. Melo managed to seize 
Dari and Ascoli and perhaps Troia, and 
there were serious disturbances further 
afield in a rebellion which lasted four years. 
In the second rebellion of 1017 the sources 
do not mention any city as having fallen 
though there were disturbances at Trani. 
The revolt was confined to a limited area of 
Apulia and seems to have been marked by 
a long period of inaction. What it was not- 
able for, and to this virtually all the sources 
testify, was the presence of the Normans. 


One further point: the story told by Amatus 
and Leo is referred to as the Salerno tradi- 
tion, because of the origins of Amatus and 
the story of the Saracen siege of that city — 
and some would have us believe the fact 
that Guaimar first employed these new mer- 
cenaries. Yet in this tradition the centre of 
operations — the point at which Melo and 
the Normans came into contact — was 
Capua, and in view of the way in which 
Melo attacked northern Apulia in 1017, this 
could hardly have been an accident. Wil- 
liam of Apulia also tells us that the Nor- 
mans came first to Campania, and here, 
perhaps, lies a clue to the reasons for which 
they came. 

In his article on the coming of the Nor- 
mans to South Italy, E. Joranson drew at- 
tention to the remarkable similarity be- 
tween three north European accounts of the 
coming of the Normans and that of the orig- 
inal recension of Leo of Ostia which omits 
all the material later borrowed from 
Amatus: 


In those days (i.c. when Melo was sojourning in 
Capua with its prince) for the first time there came 
to Capua some Normans, approximately forty in 
number. Fleeing from the wrath of their lord. the 
count of Normandy. they, like many of their fellows 
scattered about this place and that, were seeking to 
find wherever they could someone who would take 
them on. They were tall and handsome men. very 
skilled in the use of arms. The names of the chief 
among them were ..... Rodolfus Todinensis, Gosman- 
nus, Rufinus and Stigandus. When Melo heard of this 
he promptly summoned those men, and after a dili- 
gent enquiry had acquainted him with their case he 
forthwith allied himself by a military compact; then 
he hastened to Salerno and Benevento to unite the 
many who out of hatred of the Greeks as well as for 
his own sake were disposed to join him: and im- 
mediately thereafter he invaded the land of the 
Greeks, delivering a vigorous attack upon the oppo- 
sing forces. (Hoffmann 1980:239. Tr. Joranson 
1948:371). 


His conclusions have been sharply con- 
tested, but they are worth reconsidering in 
the light of more recent research on Glaber 
and on papal history. Glaber and Adhémar 
of Chabannes wrote within fifteen of twenty 
years of the events they describe and at a 
time when the Norman incursion was not 
yet seen as an event of great importance. 
Adhémar was certainly dead by 1034, while 
it is likely that Glaber wrote his passage 
before 1031.” Both writers are rather vague 
on chronology, but Adhémar and Glaber 
make it clear that the events referred to hap- 
pened in the time of Richard II of Nor- 
mandy (996-1026) and Benedict VIII 
(1012-24), while from Glaber it is also evi- 
dent that they occurred before the Emperor 
Henry IPs intervention in the area in 1021— 
22  (Chavanon 1897:11l,c.Iv; France 
1989:96-9). Glaber was writing either while 
he was under the authority of the Italian 
abbot, St William of Dijon, who throughout 
his life kept in close touch with Italy, or 
shortly after his death (France 1989:xxxviii- 
xxxix; Bulst 1973:276). The fact that Glaber 
almost certainly visited Rome in 1027 in 
company with St William and his next mas- 
ter, St Odilo of Cluny, to whose abbey he 
moved just before William's death in 1031, 
underlines the possibility that he could have 
got sound information on this matter 
(Joranson 1948:370-1). Glaber's story is 
that for reasons never explained a Norman 
lord called Rodulf incurred the anger of his 
duke and fled with his supporters to Rome 
where he conferred with Benedict VIII who 
urged him to attack the Byzantines who 
were on the offensive there, and dispatched 
him and his fellows to the “rulers of Be- 
nevento". At no stage does Glaber mention 
Melo and in referring to Benevento he 
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clearly means South Italy in general, a 
usage which has also been remarked in 
other northern sources (Chibnall 
1969:57,n.4). Once there the Normans at- 
tacked the Byzantine tax-gatherers and won 
a battle, as a result of which some towns fell 
to the Normans. News of this victory at- 
tracted a much larger group of Normans 
and their dependents who crossed the Alps 
despite many difficulties and came to the 
south where they won a second battle but 
suffered massive losses in a third, as a result 
of which Rodulf and his companions sought 
the help of the Emperor Henry II. 
Adhémar's story is briefer, for he simply 
says that for no stated reason a large group 
of Normans (he mentions no names) went 
to Rome and after conferring with Pope Be- 
nedict attacked Apulia where after two or 
three victories they were defeated. He adds 
that after these events the Greeks cut the 
road to Jerusalem and refused to allow 
western pilgrims through: this suggests that 
the Aquitainian chronicler came to hear of 
the matter from frustrated pilgrims. The 
Chronicon Sancti Petri Vivi was written at Sens 
in the early twelfth century but on the basis 
of earlier material and reports simply that 
one Rodulfus “de Normannia” set out via 
Rome to Jerusalem, but in Apulia met an 
unnamed prince of all Apulia who the 
Greeks were seeking to expel and was per- 
suaded by him to stay. The event is undated 
but in the context of the Chronicon clearly 
relates to a period shortly after 1015. Its 
importance is that it testifies to the contem- 
porary curiosity raised in northern Europe 
by the Norman incursion into the south — a 
phenomenon which, significantly, had not 
been noted before 1017 (Bautier 1979:113- 
4). It is remarkable that such diverse writ- 
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ers should testify to a Norman involvement 
in such a distant area at the same time. 
Even more remarkable is that all the north- 
ern sources make it clear that Rodulfus 
went to Rome. Glaber's detailed account 
has been subject to some criticism, partly at 
least because elements of it have been mis- 
understood. 

Glaber's account is poorly dated, he 
knows nothing of why his Rodulfus left Nor- 
mandv and he refers only to three battles 
between Normans and Byzantines, without 
naming any of them. Some criticism is, 
however, very wide of the mark. Glaber 
never identifies his Rodulfus, and it is a 
clear that he cannot be supposed to be the 
same as the Rodulfus who fled the wrath of 
Count Robert according to Amatus and Or- 
dericus: it is only Leo who suggests that this 
was none other than Rodulfus Todinensis 
and there is legitimate room to doubt this 
identification (Hoffmann 1969:140-1, 136- 
7). However Glaber's suggestion that there 
were two groups of Normans — an original 
smaller party whose successes attracted 
others, fits in with the known chronology of 
the rebellion. After the Norman victory at 
Vaccareccia which took place between June 
and September 1017 there was a lull until 
early 1018 when the newly arrived Catapan 
Basil Bojoannes put down the revolt of 
Trani, and the next major action was the 
Byzantine victory at Cannes in October of 
1018. The silence for most of 1018 probably 
conceals other minor events, but it scems 
likely that both sides were reinforcing and 
this is born out by Leo Marsicanus who 
says that in the first instance only forty Nor- 
mans first came, but adds that by the end 
of the revolt there were some 250. More im- 
portant is the question of the papal role in 


the whole affair, and here Glaber's tes- 
timony is vital, for he does not merely men- 
tion a stay in Rome by the first of the Nor- 
mans, but specifies that at Rome they con- 
sulted Pope Benedict VIII who dispatched 
them to the princes of Benevento, and this 
story has been scornfully dismissed. What 
were Normans doing wandering in central 
Italy, and why should they have ap- 
proached the pope, who, after all, was not 
an employment agency for mercenaries? 
(Hoffmann 1969:138-9). This sharp criti- 
cism is, however, somewhat wide of the 
mark. In fact there were quite good reasons 
why such a group might have approached 
the pope. The pope, like most bishops of his 
age, needed troops. He had rivals within 
Rome like the Crescenui of Sabina against 
whom he had personally fought in 1012-14. 
Further, Benedict seems to have taken a 
major role in resistance to Saracen attacks 
on Italy which resulted in the siege of 
Salerno in 1016 and the battle of Luni in 
the same vear. It is worth noting that later 
tradition would declare that the semi-legen- 
dary Norman leader, Hasting, had a role at 
Luni and this could reflect a Norman pres- 
ence in the fighting." For Italy was unsta- 
ble — revolts in the south, Saracen attack, 
hostility to German rule; to such cir- 
cumstances mercenaries were inevitably 
drawn like flies to rotten meat. But it is at 
least likely that other factors were at work 
of which Glaber had some knowledge and 
which other writers preferred to forget. 
The instability of South Italy and the 
Saracen presence had alwavs been a matter 
of concern to the papacy which regarded the 
area as within its area of influence. This is 
not the place for a disquisition on the ‘Do- 
nation of Constantine’, but Otto I’s dona- 


tion to the papacy confirmed its claims in 
the area, though in geographic terms it was 
vague (Fleckenstein 1978:148). Morcover 
the pretensions of the papacy were moti- 
vated by real concerns. The papacy had al- 
ways regarded the South Italian church as 
within its sphere, and its deprivation by the 
Byzantines was a bitter memory.” More ur- 
gently there were questions of self-preserva- 
tion, for Byzantine influence at Rome re- 
mained. The Crescentian pope John XVI, 
Otto Hrs Greek tutor John 
Philagathos, had been installed with Greek 
aid and Benedict VIII was a partisan of the 
western Emperor Henry II and a bitter 
enemy of the Crescentii. The very precari- 
ousness of his position and the need for suc- 
cess scems to have prompted a forward pol- 
icv in South Italy. In the story of South 
Italian revolt Benedict’s position was very 
clear. When the revolt of 1009 failed he gave 
to Melo’s brother-in-law Datto a fortress on 
the Garigliano in an unmistakably anti- 
Byzantine gesture. The conflict with the 
western emperor since 969 had sharpened 
Greek determination to control the church 
in South Italy and this was a potent cause 
of resentment amongst the Lombards. The 
papal response under Benedict VII (974— 
83) had been to raise Salerno to an arch- 
bishopric extending its control over suf- 
fragans far to the south, and Benedict VIII 
followed a precisely similar policy. In 1014, 
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profiting from the renewal of Henry IT’s in- 
terest in [taly which occasioned the impe- 
rial coronation of that year, itself an offence 
to Bvzantium, Benevento was raised to an 
archbishopric and given authority over an 
extensive range of suffragans. Strengthened 
by his imperial alliance Benedict sought to 
create a coalition amongst the Lombard prin- 
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ces to exploit discontent with Byzantine 
rule. In 1014 at Monte d'Argento the pope 
met with the princes of Naples and Capua 
(who had sheltered Melo), the archbishop 
of Capua, the count of Traeto, the bishop 
of Gaeta and the abbot of Monte Cassino. 
In January of the following year Michael, 
archbishop of Salerno was in Rome and it 
can hardly be coincidence that his successor 
Benedict was granted special privileges bv 
Rome at the very time when the Lombard 
revolt of 1017 was in progress (Herrmann 
1973:51). In these circumstances it is possi- 
ble that the arrival of Rudolf and his Nor- 
mans at Rome was morc than a mere coin- 
eidence. It is just possible that they were in 
Italy in connection with the campaign of 
Luni, but equally the pope may have re- 
cruited them from Normandy to help his 
allies in the south. Moreover the idea that 
the meeting at Capua was mere chance, as 
Leo Marsicanus implies, seems unlikely, for 
Pandulf of Capua was at the heart of the 
alliance and Capua was the only possible 
base from which Melo could strike at north- 
ern Apulia in the way that he did. There is 
a strong hint here of prearrangement 
(Hoffmann 1980:239-40). 

Glaber was not privy to all of this and the 
detail of politics in this distant area escaped 
him. But what has not been noticed is the 
reason why he was interested at all. He sees 
the Norman intervention in the context of 
the history of the empire and the main 
thrust of his storv is the account of the con- 
tinued war of Henry II in South Italy." 
After the defeat of Cannes in 1018 the anti- 
Byzantine coalition collapsed and Pandulf 
IV of Capua became a close ally of the 
Byzantines. Benedict, however, remained 
just as committed to his policy and Datto 
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remained in his stronghold on the Garig- 
liano until, in conjunction with Pandulf and 
the abbot of Monte Cassino, Bojoannes cap- 
tured him in a sudden raid, and had him 
executed at Bari in 1021 (Pertz 1925c:57). 
Melo himself fled to Henry II after Cannes, 
but he was back at Rome in 1019/20 for 
discussions which presumably contributed 
to the decision of Benedict VIII to go to 
Bamberg in April 1020 where he concluded 
an alliance which led to the imperial inva- 
sion of South Italy. Melo by this time was 
dead (Herrmann 1973:55-6). Glaber be- 
lieved that it was the Norman Rudolf who 
had fled to Henry II, but he clearly under- 
stood Benedict’s policy. So did the Byzan- 
tines, for Bojoannes was consolidating his 
position and establishing a range of fortified 
cities ~ Tardiere, Fiorentino, Dragonara 
and above all, Troia to protect Byzantine 
South Italy (Herrmann 1973:57). Henry Il 
set out for Italy and arrived at Ravenna 
where he formed three armies, a main one 
under himself which met with the pope at 
Benevento on 3 March 1022, a second 
under Pilgrim of Cologne which captured 
Pandulf of Capua and managed to bring 
Salerno over, and a third under Poppo. 
Glaber knew nothing of these events and his 
account is entirely centred on the siege of 
Troia by Henry himself. The sources are 
divided on the outcome of the siege of Troia: 
Glaber and the German sources say Henry 
captured it, the Italian sources tend to say 
that he did not. A famous letter of Bojoan- 
nes congratulating the people on their de- 
fence may well be a forgery to flatter the 
later Norman captors of the place 
(Herrmann 1973:60). By June of 1022 
Henry was in a strong position dominating 
the Lombard principalities. He was able to 


depose the abbot of Monte Cassino in 
favour of his own nominee Theobald and 
replace the imprisoned Pandulf of Capua 
with an ally. It is fashionable to suggest that 
Henry IFs campaign had achieved little, 
but he had certainly established a strong 
position and contemporaries did not know 
that he was to die in 1024 and Benedict 
VIII in the same year, producing major 
changes in policy in the area. Glaber did 
not set out to give an account of how the 
Normans came to Italy, as did later writers 
like Amatus. He set out to describe an im- 
portant passage in the history of the empire 
and papacy. He did not know all the detail. 
and much of it may not have interested him, 
but he knew enough to provide us with a 
valuable account which has the great merit 
of focusing attention on the policy of Be- 
nedict VIII in which the Normans plaved 
onlv a role. So Glaber's view of the coming 
of the Normans deserves attention, and he 
firmly places it in 1017 in the context of the 
revolt of Melo. His account deserves respect 
for amongst his sources was the Italian, St 
William of Dijon, who was also abbot of 
Fécamp in Normandy. 

On balance Glaber was probably right. 
It is possible to argue that he could have 
been correct in his general acount, but ig- 
norant of the presence of Normans in the 
area, ready to be recruited for any expedi- 
(Hoffmann 1969:139-40). However, 
there is not a shred of hard evidence to 
suggest that Normans were present in the 
area for any time before 1017. The sugges- 
tion that they had arrived about the vear 
1000 rests on two traditions. That of 
Romuald and the Amalfi Chronicle is 
clearly nonsensical and most certainly does 
not bear out the story of Amatus. His ac- 
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count is a composite of stories drawn from 
various sources which does not hang to- 
gether. The Gargano tradition does not so 
much explain the origins of the Normans as 
evade the subject introducing them as 
liberators of the Apulians, and therefore 
precursors of the house of Hauteville. The 
original version of the chronicle of Leo Mar- 
sicanus provides a very satisfactory account 
of the events of revolt of 1017, but no indica- 
tion of how the Normans got there and this 
is the general emphasis of the South Italian 
sources. The fact of the matter is that the 
Normans were introduced into the politics 
of South Italy by the Pope Benedict VIII 
in order to support his anti-Byzantine pol- 
icy in the area. It is conceivable that Be- 
nedict did no more than direct to the south 
Norman mercenaries already attracted by 
the general instability all over Italy, but it 
is more likely that they were deliberately 
recruited by the pope from Normandy. The 
pope needed troops and with his interna- 
tional contacts was in a good position to 
find them. Between the familia sancti Petri of 
earlier times and Gregory VII's. militia 
Christi there may be differences of ideology, 
but there is a common thread of practical 
need which Benedict certainly felt (Noble 
1984:248-9; Robinson 1973:169-72). But 
the consequences of that introduction were 
ultimately seen to be very far-reaching and 
the relationship between the popes and the 
Normans was always uneasy. The dynasty 
of the Hautevilles was legitimised by agree- 
ment with the papacy. Who of their rivals 
might so claim from the events of 1017? As 
for the papacy, it always had an ambivalent 
attitude to its Norman allies even at the best 
of times. The role of Benedict VIII was, 
therefore, best left buried in the obscurity of 
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the past. Instead we have later writers with 
their evasions and a number of family 
stories, some clearly fabulous, upon which 
to draw. Inserted into these is the myth of 
an invitation, which clearly in a general way 
was seen as legitimising the presence of 
alien society. 


these northeners in an 


Amongst these stories the importance of the 
events of 1017 is evident: the revolt of Melo 
in that year was the occasion of the coming 
of the Normans to South Italy. This is rein- 
forced by the chronicles of Adhémar of 
Chabannes and Rodulfus Glaber, written at 
a time when the Norman intervention was 
merely an episode, with as yet no consequ- 
ences. 


Notes 


: For comments on the sources and their editions 


scc Capitani 1977:1—46. Sce also on the wider context 
of Norman history, L. Boehm 1969:623-704. 

z This terminology was first established in the dis- 
tinguished article by Joranson (1948:382 n. 19) who 
admits his debt to Delare (1892:Ixvi) who had refer- 
red to la tradition salernitaine in his edition of Amatus 
of Monte Cassino. As will become apparent there is 
a third tradition. as established by Hoffmann 
(1969:95-144), which will be discussed below. 

See, for example,  Joransons comments 
(1948:369) on the Excerpted Cassinensian Annals 
and Hoffmann (1969:103—4) on the same. 

i Chalandon (1907:50-53) is still followed bv. for 
example, J. Décarreaux (1974:23-5) despite the clear 
demonstration of the separateness of the two main 
traditions by Joranson (1948:367). 

i A major Byzantine expedition to Sicily was de- 
feated in 965, and the Catapan Bojoannes was pre- 
paring for another led by the Emperor Basil II, whose 
death in 1025, however, aborted the whole undertak- 
ing. Byzantine intervention in the affairs of Sicily con- 
tinued and culminated in the great expedition of 
1038-41 which captured Palermo: this expedition de- 
nuded mainland Italy of Byzantine forces and its mis- 
handling produced a Lombard/Norman revolt which 
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was decisively aided by the rebellion of the Catapan 
Maniaces against Constantinople in 1042: Galasso 
1981:410, 414-16, 466-8. On the Byzantine collapse 
sec Chalandon 1907:87-111. 

Fleckenstein 1978-150-1, 166-7. Leyser 1982: 
103-37 points out that Byzantium was as anxious to 
protect her unique position as the Roman Empire was 
to protect territory in her relations with the Otto- 
nians. 

i Glaber says that the Normans attacked the 
Greek tax-gatherers (France 1989:98-9). Chalandon 
1907:37-41. points out that the native population 
paid heavy taxes. were subject to frequent Saracen 
raids, and an alien religious authority. On Byzantine 
church policy see F, Burgarella in Galasso 1981:3. 
222-4: A. Guillou 1974:177-9. 

The main Greek source for the period is a his- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire 811-1037, by John 
Skvlitzes, written in the second half of the eleventh 
century and later incorporated into the chronicle of 
Cedrenus 1839:6408f. 

? For the editions of these works used see the list 
of literature. 

m There is some doubt about the date of the out- 
break, either 1009 or 1011, but I here follow Chalan- 
don 1907:42,n.2 for the chronology. 

b The Anonymous Bari Chronicler and the au- 
thor of the Beneventan annals also used the same 
source. The name of Lupus Protospatarius has been 
attached to his work only since the seventeenth cen- 
tury {Chalandon 1907:xxviii). 

Robert actually succeeded in 996: E. M. Hal- 
lam 1980:67-9. In passing it must be noted that 
Romuald seems generally well informed about events 
in France at this time. 

2 Hoffmann 1969:111-12 sees this tradition as 
supporting Amatus. 

Pertz 1925b:177 for the year 1017. The name 
of Ismacl is given for Melo in some German sources, 
but the Bari annal is quite clear that this is a different 
person from Melo (Chalandon 1907:43). 

3 The Anonymous of Bari dates the battle of 
Cannes to 1019. In the Bari annal the account of the 
revolt of 1009 is tollowed onlv bv this entry for the 
battle of Cannes under the vear 1021. 

n Chalandon 1907:54. suggests that Melo took 
this route because the more obvious one via Be- 
nevento was strongly defended. 

n Hoffmann 1980:239; Mathieu 1961:102-3, does 
not name this second battle, 

n Chalandon 1907:54-7 thinks there was a tull, 
on which see p. 194, n. 25, p. 198. 

= Joranson 1948:362-3, discusses the likelihood 


of Norman pilgrims going to Monte Gargano at this 
time, and Hoffmann 1969:117-18, is inclined to be- 
lieve that a visit bv Melo in 1016/17 would have been 
impossible because the Byzantines held the shrine. 
ou Mathieu 1961:11.190-5, 109; Psellus (Sewter 
1953:143) suggests that it was the mishandling of the 
Byzantine commander Maniaces and his consequent 
revolt which caused the loss of Italy. 

= Quis enim Wiscardi probitatem non probet, 
cuius signa sub uno, ut aiunt, die Graecus Aleman- 


nusque imperator tremuerunt victoria?: Ralph of 


Caen 1866:605. 

22 See the Introduction to the Bartholomacis edi- 
tion and the comments of Chalandon 1907:xxxi- 
xxxiv. On changes in translation. which were proba- 
bly minor, see the notes to the cdition and the com- 
ments of Joranson 1948:385. nn. 39, 40, 43, 45, 49. 
2: Hoffmann 1969:104; Mathieu 1961: Introduc- 
tion, 9. Guiscard and Richard of Capua besieged and 
captured Salerno in 1076/77 and Gisolf ended his life 
in exile at the papal court: Chalandon 1907:243-7. 
=i Hoffmann follows many others in his high re- 
gard for Amatus as a source, commenting of his ac- 
count of the coming of the Normans that: ‘the core of 
his account is sound’ (1969:101). However others, in- 
cluding Joranson 1948:364, are more critical. 

= Glaber (France 1989:99-100) makes it clear 
that there was a pause and Hoffmann 1980:239-40 
says that an original fourty Normans increased, de- 
spite losses, to 250. Chalandon's chronology 1907:55- 
60 clearly accepts this also. 

3h Robert of Grandmesnil. abbot of St Evroul 
(1059-61), was exiled to South Italy and founded St 
Eufemia in Calabria with monks from his original 
house, while Benedict of St Evroul made two visits to 
the area: Chibnall 1969:xxii-xxiii, 127-9, 56-9. 

= Marx 1914:188-9. I have enjoved the use of the 
text of William’s work now being prepared for OMT 
by Elisabeth van Houts, a fragment of whose transla- 
tion I have used here, who is inclined to think of 
Thurstan that "The heroic exploits woven around him 
seem to stem from an epic tradition’. I would concur 
with this and would point to the heroic fragment in 
Amatus as further evidence of this kind of poetry. On 
the identification of Thurstan see Chalandon 1907:66; 
Hoffmann 1980:245; de Bartholomaeis 1935:41 and 
96; Joranson 1948:389,n.107. 

25 Hoffmann 1980:236-43. It has been suggested 
that the final version of the story of the coming of the 
Normans, which clearly draws upon Amatus, was ac- 
tually the work of Leo's continuator, Peter the 
Deacon who was probably born about 1107 and died 
c. 1150, a full generation later than Leo who was born 








c. 1061, died between 1114-18 and began his work in 
1098: Smidt 1926:277-80. Hoffmann 1980:xxxv, 238, 
argues that the insertion from Amatus was the work 
of Leo in his second recension. 

= Chavanon 3.clv: France 1989:xlv. I would draw 
attention to new work being done on Adhémar bv 
Richard Landes at the University of Pittsburgh. 

a Hasting is the subject of Book I of Dudo of St 
Quentin but the story of his participation in the siege 
of Luni is in Guérard 1840. On Hasting see the arti- 
cles by Amory and van Houts. 

8l In 732 or 733, during the Iconoclast Con- 
troversv, the Emperor Leo ITI (717-41) deprived the 
Roman Sec of the provinces of Hlvricum, South Italy 
and Sicily and the papal patrimony within them: 
Noble 1984:39-40. 

5 Glaber opens Book 3 by discussing the state of 
the world briefly and proceeding to talk about the life 
of Henry II (1002-24) whose expedition to South 
Italy takes up far more room than the description of 
the Norman incursion: France 1989:94—103. 
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